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The Press-Gazette Visits: 


Brussels 


There Were Many Years of Hardships, But 
Hard-Working Migrants Built Rich Village 


By CHARLES HOUSE 
Press-Gazette Staff Writer 


BRUSSELS—Unlike its namesake _ 


city of Bruxelles, in Belgium, this 
small Door County community has no 
such attraction as the notable statue 
of the vulgar little boy. But that at- 
traction is a piddling one compared 
to the things of which this Wisconsin 
hamlet can boast. Ap 

Among them are undaunted cour- 
age; unstinted labor in the wake of 
unkind odds; gayety in the face of ad- 
versity; devoutness and faith: and 
success. 

Many of the citizens of this com- 
munity today are descendants of the 
indomitable Belgians who came to 
the United States in waves of migra- 
tion which commenced in 1853 and did 
not cease until about 1858 after thou- 
sands had landed. 

Those waves of migrants came to 
Wisconsin and created their homes in 
the wilderness of this state, estab- 
lishing such quaintly named settle- 
ments as La Sucrerie, La Riviere 
Rouge, La Riviere des Loups, La 
Misere, St. Saveur, Walhaih, L'Union, 
Thiry Daems, Aux Flamand and La 
Petite Baie. Their settlements were 
established in Brown, Kewaunee and 
Door Counties; and here it was that 
the Belgians began their inexorable 
movement toward freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


Sent Delegation To 


Check on Circular 


The history of Wisconsin's Brus- 
sels begins, really, at a period when a 
handful of Belgian farmers read a cir- 
cular which described the opportuni- 
ties of land ownership in the millions 
of unoccupied acres in the United 
States. Most Belgian farmers, if they 
owned land at all, had four or five 
acres. By selling these acres at the 
high prices land was bringing in Bel- 
gium they could buy hundreds of acres 
in the new land. 

But the hopeful farmers were also 
wily ones. They sent a group of 10 


men to the United States to investi- 
gate, to see if the truth had been told. 

These 10 men were Francis Peti- 
niot, Jean Martin, Philip Hannon, Jo- 
seph Morreau, Etienne Detienne, 
Adrian Masy, Lambert Bodart, Joseph 
Jossart, Martin Paque and Jean Deti- 
enne. 

Most of these names are still to 
be found in the tri-county area of Wis- 
consin in which they and theirs came 
to settle. (In Green Bay alone, the 
telephone directory lists 14 families 
named Paque). 

The committee of 10 sailed (with 
their families) for the United States 
on May 18, 1853. With no specific des- 
tination in mind, they chose to ac- 
company a group of Hollanders who 
were also on board and who had chos- 
en Wisconsin as their home. 


Bought Land at Half 
Of $1.25 Acre Price 


History has recorded that the 
Belgians liked what they saw; that 
they wrote glowing letters back home; 
and that hundreds of Belgians took 
their advice. 

Of those who settled on the rich 
farmland of Brussels Township, the 
first to make claim for it, and to start 
the payments (two years were al- 
lowed), were Jean Waginnan and 
Louis Coisman, both of whom had 
their 80 acres paid for on the sam 
day—-February 22, 1858. i 

An unusual stroke of good luck 
befell the Belgians who settled here. 
By extraordinary carelessness, early 
surveyors had listed the fine, fertile 
soil here as ‘“‘swampland” with the 
result that the standard price of $1.25 
per acre was cut to about 60 cents. 

In the Brussels of today, there are 
many descendants. of the early set- 
tlers, but those of Edward Vanginder- 
taelen (who came to Brussels in 1856) 
far outnumber others én the com- 
munity. 

The name of Vangindertaelen has 
been telescoped into Vandertie and 
today, by conservative estimate, there 
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A familiar view of Brussels near the site of the old mill. 
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Sketches by Bill Juhre 


In the old days at Brussels, grim, heavy-laden family parades could be observed carrying the hand-made shingles and the grain to market or miil, 


are some 60 persons in the township 
(population 1,104 and covering six 
square miles) bearing that name 


Collective Supermarket 


For Farmers of the Area 

With the exception of nearby Kol- 
berg which is peopled by citizens of 
German descent, the Township of 
Brussels is almost 100 per cent Bel- 
gian. 

The chairman of the Town Board 
is Herman Vandertie, 38, a bustling 
community-minded farmer who has 





A 
Herman Vandertie, descendant 
of an early settler, is Town Chairman. 


_ been serving in that official capacity 


since he was 28 years old. Vandertie 
is proud of the fact that the Township 
has more cattle (5,010) than any other 
in Door County; and that its total 
equalized valuation is $4,672,200. But 
he must also be proud of his forbears 


The hamlet which is called Brus- 


sels is really a sort of a collective 
supermarket where farmers come to 
buy their goods and obtain the ser- 


vices necessary. Many of the farm- 
ers live on the land their great-grand 
fathers purchased long ago. For ex- 
ample, the farm of the present George 
Delveaux was claimed by his ances- 
tor, Ferdinand Delveaux, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1856, and was paid for on 
March 1, 1858 and hence is soon to be 
104 years in the same family. 


Found Manufacture of 
Shingles Was Profitable 


This self-sufficient community has 
reason to be proud of its ancestors. 
Many of them had been virtual serfs 


on the land of wealthier Belgians, and 
they came here after almost unbe- 
lievable economizing for the funds for 
the trip to the states (about $35 each), 


and the payment for the land. 

Their first years here were stud- 
ded with starvation periods and with 
backbreaking toil. They cleared their 
lands by hand because they had only 
rough tools and no animals at first. 
The great trees had no value under 
such circumstances because there 
was no sawmill here, and the logs 
could not be transported. 


They built their homes of logs and 
roofed them with cedar bark or 
shingles. They had no hardware, no 
nails, and no funds with which to buy 
furniture. This they made by hand, 
and they used leaves and twigs for 
mattresses. 

Eventually, they found that there 
was a profit to be had in the manu- 
facture of shingles, also made by hand 
with the entire family doing part of 
the work and lugging the shingles to 
Lake Michigan five miles away where 
they were transferred to one of the 
occasional] schooners which stopped 
there, bound for Green Bay. In one 
year (1868), some 4,000,000 hand-made 
shingles were shipped from Brussels, 


Entire Village Was 


Wiped Out by Fire 

Carrying wheat to the mill at Bay 
Settlement to have it ground was con- 
sidered woman’s work, but the 20 
mile hike to that community with a 
bag of unground wheat and the 20 
mile hike back with the flour is some- 
thing few men of today would care 
to undertake. 

The plague, brought to the settle- 
ments by later immigrants, was a ter- 
rible scourge but it was faced to- 
gether with bravery. 


In 1871, the so-called Peshtigo fire 
roared through Brussels and killed a 
large part of its population—68 people. 
The whole of the Belgian settlements 
were consumed by the fire, An esti- 
mated 750 people were killed by it 
and almost all of them lost everything 

house, barn, tools, crops and cattle. 


Ten years were required to reach 


_ the approximate comfort they had 





managed to assemble before the fire: 
and in 1881, two brothers built a mil! 
which sawed logs as well as ground 
flour, and was of great value to the 
hard-pressed pioneers. It established 
the community headquarters, The 
brothers, George and Matthew Bott- 


Here’s the coat of arms of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, after which this town 
is named. 


kol, sold the mill to Francois and Alex 
Pierre, Joseph DeKeyser and Antoine 
Virlee. The valued mill was burned 


out in 1917 and was rebuilt by mem- 
bers of the Chaudoir family. Once 
again, in 1923, it was burned down for 
the last time. 


Today, only a portion of its walls 
remain as a memory to the dogged 
efforts of the settlers 

Despite many years of nearly in- 
tolerable hardships, the Belgians 
worked with dedication and enthusi- 
asm—and with gayety, too, for they 
are a gay people who love company 
and fun 

In the Township today, there are 
12 taverns which may indicate their 


pleasure in sociability, for it meas- 
ures out to one tavern for every 90 
men, women and children. (Green 
Bay, long notable as a city of two- 
fisted drinkers, has one tavern for 
every 400 persons) 

With the few stores and two feed 
mills in the community center which 
is sometimes called “Five Corners,” 
there is not enough work for all mem- 
bers of the community. Many work 
in Algoma, Sturgeon Bay, Kewaunee 
and Green Bay, commuting daily. The 
Brussels mills together employ about 
14 persons. 

Because the Belgians remained 
together, there is almost no old pio- 
neer name which does not remain 
there to this day; and almost every- 
one has made a portion of history 
there. The Brussels general store, 
which is still operative, for example, 
was founded by Gabe Pierre in 1906, 
and Gabe was related to two Pierre 
families, Francois’ and Alexander’s, 
which came here in 1858. Francois 
was the community’s first postmaster 
at his tavern established in 1861, and 
he held the job for 38 years. 


Though the language of the Bel- 
gians — Walloon in this case—is still 
heard on the streets and in the gath- 
ering places, the old wooden shoes 
which they wore regularly until about 
1880 have been discarded. But the 
good nature and the will to work and 
the devotion to God and to church, 
and to each other, still remain. Wis- 
consin can be proud, and so can Brus- 
sels 


